WINDFALL* 
By Wintrrep SANFORD 


I 


ALTHOUGH the well had come in soon after mid- 
night, and it was now the middle of the afternoon, 
Cora had not seen it. At first she was afraid she 
would be in the way. Afterward, she was too busy 
in the kitchen, for beside her own family she had 
the crews to feed, and six or eight oil men 
who couldn’t take the time to drive thirty miles to 
town for their meals. And immediately after 
dinner, the girls, who were sometimes willing to 
help her, went off to the well and left her alone 
with the work. “Tl go down when I finish the 
dishes,” Cora promised herself. 

By the time the work was done, however, she 
was tired, soiled and sweaty, and the pasture was 
full of people who had driven in to see the well. 
She would have been ashamed to go down as she 
was. “I'll get cleaned up after a while, and then 
T’ll go down,” she thought, as she threw the scraps 
to the chickens gathered around the doorstep. 


1 From The American Mercury. By permission of the author and 
the publishers. 
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With the empty bucket in her hand she stopped 
for a moment in the doorway, under the newspaper 
fringe which rattled in the hot wind, and gazed into 
the far corner of the pasture. She could not see 
the well from the house; she could see only the mast 
of the drilling machine and the shiny new storage 
tank rising above the cluster of cars and people. 
Luke, she knew, was there, and her three girls, and 
her two boys, and most of her neighbors, for it was 
Sunday, and no one was working in the fields. 

She went through the kitchen and into the bed- 
room. It was fully as hot as the kitchen, but it was 
dark, except for the pattern of the sun on the 
cracked window shade, and there was a bed to lie 
upon. Cora sat down on the edge of it and took 
off her house slippers. Her bare toes felt as though 
they had been glued together with the heat. She 
stretched them, and rubbed them with a towel she 
found on the floor; then she lay down on the 
crumpled sheet with her hand on her cheek. 

Now and then, while she rested, she rubbed the 
side of her nose, or the corner of her mouth, or her 
neck. She was very tired, and this was the first 
time she had had the bed to herself since the drillers 
had come, three weeks ago, and had taken the other 
bed-room and the other two beds. The girls had 
moved in with her, and the four of them had lain, 
night after night, across the bed in a row, with their 
feet hanging over the side, while Luke and the boys 
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had slept on pallets spread down on the kitchen 
floor. 

Cora got up after a few minutes and began to 
put the room in order. The girls had gone off with- 
out making the bed or picking up their clothes, and 
Cora had to hang their pink nightgowns behind the 
curtain in the corner, and stuff their stockings in 
the dresser drawers, and empty the slop jar, which 
had stood all day full of dirty water, and wipe out 
the bowl and the soap dish before she could bathe 
herself. 

The cool water made her feel a little better. She 
sat as long as she dared with her feet in the bowl, 
but she knew she must hurry if she were to see the 
well before supper, so she dried herself, after a 
moment, and put on her clean underwear, and 
sprinkled a very little of the girls’ taleum powder 
on her neck and arms. 

When she had put on her black shoes and stock- 
ings and her gray gingham dress, she took her sun- 
bonnet from its nail in the kitchen and went out- 
side. ‘The chickens were still scratching about in 
the yard, and stepping into the muddy patches 
where she had emptied the slop jar. They came 
running up to her, but she shooed them away. She 
crossed the yard, passed the barn, skirted the wheat 
stubble, and entered the pasture. 
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Cars were standing everywhere, like shiny- 
backed beetles, in the sun. She could smell the hot 
leather, and the grease and the paint. When she 
came nearer, she saw the people—the city people, 
first, spreading rugs in the shade of their sedans, 
and drinking ice water from thermos Jugs, and eat- 
ing sandwiches and reading the Sunday papers. A 
little farther on she saw the country people—the 
men with their suspenders crossed on their backs, 
and the women with their flowered hats and their 
black shoes and stockings. 

Cora did not really want to speak to any of 
them. She was always timid in a crowd, and con- 
scious of her sunbonnet and her gingham dress, and 
lately, since she had lost her teeth, she was ashamed 
for anyone to see her mouth. They saw her, how- 
ever, and would not let her pass. 

“Say,” they said, all of them looking her up and 
down, “‘you won’t be speaking to us, Mrs. Ponder, 
now you've got a well on your place. You and 
Luke will be too good for us poor folks.” 

Cora stood shame-faced, with her fingers over her 
mouth. “Oh, I don’t know,” she said. She was 
very much embarrassed. ‘I come down to see it 
myself.” 

But she could not see it just then, because the 
men were in the way. There were oil men from 
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town, with khaki breeches stuffed into their high 
boots, and East Indian helmets perched on their 
heads; there were farmers with creases in diamond- 
shaped patterns on their necks; and there were men 
in overalls, dodging the others while they worked 
with pieces of iron pipe. 

“When they move to one side,” she thought, 
“then Pll go over and see it.” 

Meanwhile she must find her girls. She didn’t 
like to have them running around in a crowd like 
this with nobody to look after them. It wasn’t 
right. They were dancing, when she found them, 
some time later, dancing on the grass with boys 
she didn’t recognize. There was a phonograph 
playing, and they were dancing . . . on Sunday 
afternoon! Cora was uneasy, and yet she didn’t 
have the heart to stop them. They looked so pretty 
with their curly heads and their bright dresses and 
their silk stockings and their fancy kid slippers. 
She watched them for a time, standing beside an 
empty automobile, but if they saw her, they gave 
no sign of it. 

She walked back to the country women at last, 
and sat down with them on the grass, pulling her 
skirt carefully over her knees. “I wouldn’t mind 
seeing that oil with my own eyes,” she said. Yet 
she did not like to intrude where the men were 
gathered. They were all laughing and talking and 
spitting on the ground, and she knew they would 
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be uncomfortable if she joined them. They would 
clear their throats, and mumble good afternoon, 
and touch their hats. And Luke would frown at 
hen 

She saw Luke, now, hobbling around and smiling 
foolishly at his neighbors, as though this well were 
some joke he had played on them. And she saw 
Whitney, her younger boy, in his bare feet and dirty 
overalls, helping the men with the pipe. The older 
boy was nowhere to be seen. Cora sighed, because 
she was afraid he had gone off somewhere with 
one of the girls. She had seen him change his shirt, 
after dinner, and shave, and oil his pompadour, but 
she hadn’t dared to ask him where he was going. 
He wouldn’t have answered her, probably, if she 
had. 

The women among whom she was sitting began 
to ask her questions. They wanted to know what 
she would do with the money from the well. Cora 
answered them with her hand over her mouth, “I 
don’t know,” she said, feeling her face grow red. 
“T don’t rightly know what we'll do.” She did not 
like to speak of her teeth, and yet she could think 
of nothing else she particularly wanted. “We 
might get a phonograph for the girls,” she said at 
last. 

The women were astonished. “Why, haven’t you 
got a phonograph, Mrs. Ponder? You haven’t! 
Nor a radio, neither! Well, what do you know!” 
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“We might get a radio, too,” said Cora. 

‘Those girls of yours will sure spend the money, 
Mrs. Ponder; you can leave it to them.” 

Cora stiffened at that. “I’d be glad for them to 
spend it,” she said. “I’ve never been one to 
begrudge things to my children.” 

They shook their heads at that, and said it 
wasn’t always a good thing for children to have 
too much. “They don’t have the respect for you 
they should have, Mrs. Ponder.” 

Cora looked at the ground, “I know,” she said; 
“I know.” She was beginning to wish she had not 
come down to the well. She might have known the 
women would be like this. And yet what they said 
was true enough. She had spoiled her children, 
and often she was sorry and ashamed. She ought to 
have made them help today with the work. She 
ought to have made them stop dancing... on 
Sunday, too, where everyone could see them. And 
it was true, what they said, that the girls would 
have had more respect for her, mstead of always 
being ashamed of her. And yet... 

“They il want that you should move into the 
city; that’s what they'll want,” said one of the 
women. 

Cora winced, because that very thought had been 
troubling her all day. “It’s not likely that we’ll 
be moving to the city,” she said. 

“They'll want a fine house in the city, Mrs. 
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Ponder,” said another woman, “and lots of parties 
and dancing.” 

Cora did not answer, and presently they left her 
alone. 

She had nothing to do. She watched a red ant 
travel through the grass with a bit of wheat in his 
mouth. She watched a cricket scamper past on his 
high stilts. Finally, she pulled a blade of dusty 
grass and sucked it, and watched the cars stream 
into the pasture from the main road. ‘There were 
Fords filled with farm boys, and smart roadsters 
from the city, and trucks with the dust as thick as 
moss on their greasy wheels. They left the gates 
open and drove where they liked, breaking down 
the limbs of the mesquite, and staining the grass 
with drippings of black grease. The crowd was 
everywhere, trampling the cotton in the next field, 
climbing through the barbed wire fences, peering 
into the barn, chasing the chickens in the yard, and 
marching into the house, even, to use the telephone. 

Cora saw the people from the next farm drive 
up in their touring car, with the idiot boy gaping 
on the back seat. When they climbed out he fol- 
lowed them about like a foolish dog, grinning at 
everyone he met. From the back, in his new gray 
suit and his straw hat, he looked like anyone else; 
it was only when you saw his face, or his gait, that 
you suspected. 

A few minutes later she saw Jasper Gooley drive 
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up in his blue and yellow coupé. She had known 
Jasper when he was a boy on his father’s farm, long 
before anyone knew there was oil under the cotton. 
Old Mr. Gooley had been the poorest of them all. 
All his life he had lived in a one-room shack, with 
no paint on its boards, and no grass in the yard, 
and no trees—not even a red cedar to break the 
wind in the Winter or to give a little shade in the 
Summer. It was just a bare shack standing on 
posts, so that the chickens could run underneath 
to get out of the sun. 

Jasper was a boy then, like her Whitney. Cora 
used to see him lazily chopping cotton, in ragged 
overalls and a torn Mexican hat. Once she had 
passed him, on her way home from town, lying on 
his back in the ditch, where it was shady, and he 
had looked up at her and laughed. That was before 
he was old enough for girls. 

Cora wondered sometimes what would have hap- 
pened to Jasper if there had not been oil on his 
father’s land. He would have had to stay at home, 
then, and run the farm, and make a living, and no 
doubt he would have settled down like his neigh- 
bors, with a wife and a family. Instead of that he 
had rented the farm to tenants. The very week 
after his father’s death, Jasper had rented the 
farm and had gone to the city. People shook their 
heads now when they spoke of him. They said that 
he was wild, that he drank, and that he always had 
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one woman or another on the seat beside him when 
he drove on the country roads. They said he had had 
an affair with a married woman in town, which had 
cost him ten thousand dollars in cash. Perhaps it 
was true, and perhaps it wasn’t; Cora didn’t know. 

At any rate he had a woman with him now, a 
large blonde woman in a red hat. Cora saw her 
squint in a little mirror while she dabbed powder 
on her nose. She saw Jasper’s Panama hat, and 
his fat hands resting on the wheel, and his puffy 
cheeks; and when he climbed out of his ear, back- 
ward, she saw his blue and white striped seersucker 
trousers, and his white silk shirt, and his white 
shoes. 

She was glad when Jasper passed her by without 
speaking, for she never knew how to act with city 
people, or what to say to them. It suited her much 
better to follow them at a little distance as they 
made their way toward the well. Now that Jasper 
had brought a woman among the men, she didn’t 
mind going nearer. 


IIl 


She could see the pipe now, sticking up from the 
ground, and bending over at the top, and she 
thought she saw a black stream flowing into the 
tank below, but Jasper stepped in front of her, 
before she could be sure. She stood behind him, 
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one hand supporting her elbow and the other sup- 
porting her cheek under her sunbonnet, waiting for 
him to move. 

She felt a little guilty. She knew that Luke 
would think she ought to go back where she be- 
longed, yet she did want to see the oil. She wanted 
to see what it looked like. She felt as she did some- 
times at funerals, when she wanted a last look at a 
face she had known, yet hated to push herself 
forward. 

She was feeling more and more out of place 
when she saw Whitney coming toward her, step- 
ping over pipes and wrenches, and elbowing the 
crowd. Even in his old clothes, she thought 
proudly, he was the best looking of her children. 
The others were all a little too thin and sharp- 
featured, but Whitney was going to be broad and 
handsome, and sure of himself. He came up to her 
now, before everyone, not caring what they 
thought. 

“Say, mama,” he said, “did you see the oil, did 
you?” 

“No, son, I haven’t seen it yet.” 

“Come on, then, and look at it.” 

He took her straight up to the tank. 

“Look in there, mama,” he said. 

Cora glanced quickly about her to see if anyone 
disapproved before she dared to lean over the rim. 

“See it?” asked Whitney. 
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She saw it . . . thick black oil, with a dirty scum 
on the top. The smell of it made her feel sick at 
her stomach. 

“T see it, son; I see it.” 

Just then a sudden stream gushed from the 
mouth of the pipe, green in the sunlight. Whitney 
took her hand and held her finger in the stream. 

“You taste it, mama,” he said eagerly. 

Cora touched her finger to her tongue. It tasted 
like kerosene, and she had to spit it out on the grass. 

“Tt’s oil, mama,” said Whitney. “See?” 

**Y es; son, it’svoil.”’ 

He wanted to tell her all about it. “They think 
it’s going to make a hundred barrels,” he said. 
“And they’re going to drill another one over yon- 
der where you see the stake.” 

*“Y es, son, yes.” 

“And after that they’re going to drill to the 
south. They’re going to drill a lot of them.” 

“1 see. 

Cora was beginning to feel very uncomfortable. 
She felt conspicuous, standing here where every- 
one could look at her, with no teeth in her mouth, 
and the oil still greasy on her finger. She had to 
stoop, at last, and wipe it off, secretly, on her stock- 
ing. Eiven then a little of it remained, black under 
her nail. 

She was really glad, at last, to find an excuse fo 
back away from the men. She saw part of a news- 
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paper impaled on a mesquite thorn, beyond the 
well. She walked over to it, without attracting 
anyone’s attention, and picked it up. Then she 
saw a scrap of shiny brown paper and a wad of 
tinfoil, and beyond that, in a clump of cactus, a 
piece of sandwich wrapping, streaked with yellow 
salad dressing. There was an empty bottle lying 
under the wrapping, and bits of broken glass shin- 
ing here and there all over the pasture. “To- 
morrow,” thought Cora, “after the washing is 
finished and on the line, I'll bring a bucket and 
gather it up before the cattle get into it.” 

On the top of a little rise, not far from the house, 
she stopped and looked back at the well. Luke and 
Whitney, she saw, were talking to Jasper Gooley. 
Jasper had his left hand on the shoulder of the 
woman he had brought with him from town; and 
as Cora watched, he crossed one white foot over the 
other and put his right hand on Whitney’s shoulder. 
Whitney stood tall under his weight. Cora won- 
dered, with fear in her heart, what Jasper was 
saying to her son. 
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